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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS OF FINANCING 

EDUCATION 

The outline of educational development of the country has been laid down in 
the Report of the Central Advisory Board of Education known as “ Post-War 
Educational Development in India ” published in January, 1944. This Report has 
also supplied estimates of the cost of the various programmes and stages of educa¬ 
tional development. The practical experience gained since then in the Provinces 
as well as at the Centre, however, indicates that the recommendations made in the 
above Report require to be modified in certain material respects. 

The question of our future programme of education was raised at the 14th meeting 
of the Central Advisory Board of Education, and at the All-India Education Confer¬ 
ence held in January, 1948. It was generally agreed that the period of forty years laid 
down in the Report for introducing an eight years course of compulsory education 
must be curtailed and, if necessary for the purpose, the stage upto which compulsion 
should be enforced would also be reduced. It was. however, agreed that the period 
of compulsion would in no case be less than five years i.e. for the age group 6—II. 

The estimates of cost, as calculated in the Report, were also out-of date. Owing 
to increased cost of living, basic pay must be higher and dearness and other allow¬ 
ances must also be provided for. 

The following, inter alia, are the resolutions passed by the Conference :— 

(i) That the period of forty, years contemplated by the Central Advisory 
Board of Education as necessary for the completion of the work of universal compul¬ 
sory ec .cation should be substantially curtailed. 

(ii\ That the view of the Central Advisory Board of Education that provision 
should be made for universal, free and compulsory Basic Education for a period of 
8 years be endorsed ; but if for financial and other practical reasons, it is not possible 
for the Educational Authorities to make provision forthwith for the whole eight-year 
period, planning in the first instance may be confined to a five-year period. 

It was decided to appoint a Committee to.examine the existing financial resour¬ 
ces and the programme for educational development, for all Provinces and States and 
to make suggestions to ensure that educational development may not be held up for 
want of funds. 

The Government of India accordingly appointed a Committee consisting of the 
following members :— 

1. Hon’ble Shri ,B. G. Kher. M.A., LL.B,, Premier, Bombay Province. 

2. Dr. B. P. Adatkar, M.A. (Cantab), Ministry of External Affairs & Commons 

wealth Relations. 

3. Dr. Tara Chand, M.A., D. Phil. (Oxon), Educational Adviser to the Govern* 

ment of India. 

4. Acharya Narendra Deo, D. Litt., Vice-Chancellor, Lucknow University. 

5. Prof. Humayun Kabir, M.A. (Oxon), Joint Educational Adviser to the 

Government of India. 

6. Shri Rustom P. Masani, M.A., J. P, 
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7. Shri V. Narahari Rao, formerly Secretary to the Government of India, 

Ministry of Finance. 

8. The Hon’ble Shri N.R. Sarker, Finance Minister, Government of West 

Bengal. 

9. Prof. K. T. Shah, Member, Constituent Assembly. 

Dr. Bina Chatterjee, Assistant Educational Adviser, Ministry of Education, acted 
as Secretary to the Committee. 

The Agenda considered by the Committee is given in Appendix ‘A’. 

The Committee held three sessions in New Delhi, on May 1, July 12 and August 
28 and 29 respectively. 

Shri Narahari Rao did not attend any one of the meetings of the Committee, but 
Shri Ram Gopal, Joint Secretary, attended the second meeting and Mr, Mathias, 
Deputy Secretary, attended the third meeting on behalf of the Ministry of Finance. 

Prof. K. T. Sliah did not attend the first meeting and the Hon’ble Mr. N. R. 
Sarker could not attend the first two meetings. He, however, sent a very useful 
Memorandum (Appendix ‘ B ’) for the meeting of the Committee. 

. At its first meeting, the Hon’ble Mr. B. G. Kher was elected Chairman of the 
Committee. 

Cost 

In order to give an idea of tbe expenditure involved in launching a full educa¬ 
tional programme, statements of expenditure for the various stages of education, 
based on certain assumptions, have been worked out (Appendix ‘ C ’), 

Basic Education 

It is hoped that compulsion for the 6—11 age group will be introduced throughout 
the country within a period of ten years by two five-year plans. It is then proposed 
to extend compulsion to the age group 11—14 within a further period of five years. 

While the Committee is of the view that the pay scales should be such as to attract 
and retain the right type of persons to the teaching profession, it feels that only the 
minima for trained teachers could be laid down. In the opinion of the Co mmi ttee, no 
Primary School Teacher, who is trained, should receive a salary of less than Rs.’ 40 
per mensem. The dearness ailowance should be 25% in the rural areas and 50% in the 
urban areas. The individual pay scales would, however, have to be decided by the 
Provinces in relation to local circumstances and the financial position of the Province. 
The structure ot allowances should also conform to the general structure of allowances 
prevalent in the Provinces. The figures mentioned above indicate, in the opinion of 
the Committee, minima to which the Provinces must conform if they are to have the 
right type of teachers. 

Secondary Education 


The estimates are based on the assumption that 20% of the pre-Secondary child¬ 
ren will go in for High School education. Here also only the minima for trained 
teachers can be indicated. Trained graduates should bo paid in the scale of 
Rs. 80-220 with a selection grade of Rs. 150—300. 


University Education 


It is assumed that one in ten of the High School pupils will 
Mid the cost per capita will be Rs. 400 per annum. 


go to the University 
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Social Education 

It is intended that the whole populationbetween 15—30 should be given Social 
Education in two periods of eight years (Ref. Table M1 in Appendix 0) each and the 
cost per capita will be Rs. 5 per annum. 

Training op Teachers 

In the initial period, Matriculates may be given only one year’s training as an 
emergency measure but they should be required to come back for refresher courses. 

School Medical Service and Physical Education may both be combined and 10% 
of the gross expenditure at every stage of Education may be assumed to be spent on 
this item. 

The estimates have been prepared on the assumption that a start from complete 
scratch will be made and that the attendance will conform strictly to the percentages 
and population as worked out in the tables. This, however, would not give a correct 
picture as almost half the children who would be brought under compulsion are already 
attending school on a voluntary basis. As soon as compulsion is applied to any one 
age group, the number of voluntary pupils will show a tendency to increase. In 
addition, the cost in respect of all such children would tend to rise, as the revised 
scales of pay and allowances would have to be applied also to them. 

Concentrating only on the five-year programme of Bmie Education, it may be 
said that the total as calculated in Table ‘ C ’ should, therefore, be increased by certain 
percentages because of increased salaries of teachers in existing schools, the cost of 
educating older children who may voluntarily join the new schools and other expenses 
which would follow from the increase in the number of pupils at all stages. The 
following table will give an approximate idea of the expenditure to be incurred during 
the next five years on Basic Education alone in Provinces and States :— 





Expenditure on Incidental 

compulsory Edu- charges, 

cation for age group 

8—11. [in lakhs] 

Total 

Expenditure. 

1949=50 

•• 


1,148-10 

574-05 
(=50% of Col. 2) 

1,722-15 

1950=61 

* • 

• * 

2,332-24 

932-90 
(=40% of Col. 2) 

3,265* 14 

1961=52 

* " 

• * 

3,583-98 

1,076*19 
(=30% of Col. 2) 

4,659*17 

1952=53 

* • 

* * 

4,880-99 

976-20 
(=20% of Col. 2) 

6,857*19 

1953=54 

' * 


6,215-78 

621-58 
(=10% of Col. 2) 

6.837*36 


The percentages of incidental expenses have been reduced year by year on the ground 
that as more and more students are covered by the compulsory schemes, the margin of 
excess over the figures shown in the table is bound to decreasjjjj 


Difficulties 

Even a cursory glance at the various estimates will show that it is almost impossi¬ 
ble to meet this cost from the Provincial resources supplemented by the Central grants. 
It is hoped that the Provincial and Central resources will materially improve, but in 
any case, the difficulties indicate the determination which is required if the problem 
of education baa to be solved. 
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The following table indicates the position in the Provinces and Centrally 
Administered Areas on the basis of 1948-49 budgets. The total sum provided for 
Education conies to Rs. 30,86,18,000 out of the total Revenue of Rs. 249,02,45,000. 

Budget Estimates 1948-49. 


Provinoe. 



Revenue. 

Expenditure on 
Education. 




Rs. 

Rs. 

Assam 

Bihar 

Bombay 

Centra] Provinces and Berar 
East Punjab 

Madras 

Orissa 

United Provinces 

West Bengal 

Ajmer-Merwara 

Coorg 

Delhi 



13,11,62,000 

21,56,78,000 

41,38,42,000 

15,74,50,000 

15,23,73,000 

55,94,31,000 

6,81,55,000 

45,86,65,000 

31,18,52,000 

31,87,000 

49,56,000 

1,34,94,000 

86,69,000 

1,20,12,000 

7,93,70,000 

2,38,56,000 

1,35,92,000 

8,20,43,000 

97,10,000 

6,31,93,000 

2,14,53,000 

14,96,000 

3,08,000 

29,16,000 


Total 

• . 

249,02,45,000 

30,86,18,000 


At the Centre the budget provision for tbe total expenditure to be met from 
Revenue in 1948-49 (excluding Railway-,) is Re. 2,88,70,99,000 whereas tbe budget 
provision for Education (excluding Railway Schools) to be met from Revenue is 
Rs. 5,83,52,940. The budget provision for expenditure on Railways in 1948-49 is 
Rs.l,59,78,00,000 whereas approximate expenditure on Railway Schools is 
Rs. 18,00,000. 

If the Educational programme is to be accelerated, we must on the one hand 
increase the Provincial and Central resources and on the other exercise every possible 
economy. A programme of priorities between the various branches of Educational 
Development must also be laid down so that the available resources are not frittered. 

Increase in Resources 

The existing Provincial budgets are themselves an index of the present inflationa¬ 
ry position. There seems little prospect of real increase in the educational allotment 
in the Provincial budgets in the next four or five years. Even after weighing the 
difficulties of fixing any definite percentages for expenditure on particular lines of 
development whether Education, Agriculture, Public-health or other items, the 
Committeo is of the opinion that the. Provincial Governments should try and spend 
about 20% of their total budget on Education. 

The amount spent on Education by the Centre is extremely small. This may be 
partly due to the fact that Education is a Provincial subject imder the Constitution, 
but whatever be the reason the position requires to be reviewed. The ideal may be to 
increase the resources allotted to Provinces so that they may spend more on Education. 
The Centre, nevertheless, should be prepared to spend a very much larger amount on 
education without disturbing the present constitutional responsibilities. The 
Committee recommends that the Centre should spend about 10% of its budget on 
Educational Development both in the Central areas and as grants-in-aid to Provinces. 
In respect of Provincial plans, the Committee holds that 70% of the expenditure 
be borne by the Local Bodies and Provinces and the remaining 30% by the Centre. 

The Committee has carefully considered the proposal to raise money by an Educa¬ 
tion Cess, but past expedience shows that the Cess has not produced sufficient revenue 
for the purpose. Apart from this consideration, the Committee was of opinion that 
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the money for financing educational schemes should come from general revenues and 

the proceeds of any particular tax should not be earmarked for education. 

The Committee is of the opinion that the Government may enact suitable legis¬ 
lation for ensuring that an adequate percentage of the income of charitable trusts is 
allocated for expenditure on education, provided the Government may exempt 
certain specified types of trusts, for example, a medical trust, etc. from the opera¬ 
tion of such law. All contributions for education, approved by the Provincial 
Governments, should b,e exempted from income-tax. The Committee also holds that 
in the case of industrial and business concerns, expenditure on education, approved 
by the Provincial Government may be considered as establishment expenses for the 
purp'ose of income-tax. 

Priorities in the various schemes of educational development 

As indicated above, the programme of compulsory Basic Education must now be 
limited to a period of about 5 years and not 8 years, as recommended in the Report of 
the Central Advisory Board of Education. The introduction of compulsory Junior 
Basic Education for the children of 6—11 within a period of 10 years must receive 
top priority in any Government scheme of Education?.] Development. If financial 
conditions compel, the programme may be extended over a larger period, but in no 
circumstances should it be given up. This responsibility must be undertaken with¬ 
out, however, detriment to the existing facilities for Secondary and Higher Edu¬ 
cation. Special attention should be given to the provision of such higher studies as 
will be necessary for increasing the agricultural and industrial potential of the 
country. If necessary, some increase in the fees in the post-compulsory stage of 
education may bo permitted, provided a substantial number of free places are 
available to meritorious students in straitened circumstances. 

Economies in Expenditure 

Regarding the non-recurring expenditure on buildings and equipment the Commi¬ 
ttee considers that Primary School buildings should definitely be of pattern costing 
not more than Rs. 3 per sq. ft. •; Wherever conditions permit, loans should be raised for 
meeting the capital cost or such part thereof as may be necessary. Double shifts, as 
an emergency measure, may be introduced in schools and the same school buildings 
should be used for both shifts provided different teacners are employed in each shift ,. 
On educational grounds it is not considered suitable that the same teacher should 
serve in both shifts. 

Though the ideal teacher-pupil ratio for the Primary Stage is 1 : 30, for the sake 
of economy in expenditure as well as to meet the shortage of teachers, the ratio of 
1: 40 may be maintained for the first five years. 

The Committee also recommends that voluntary efforts should'be encouraged for 
meeting the capital and recurring cost of education and voluntary organisations 
should bo induced to run educational institutions with such assistance from Govern¬ 
ment as may be feasible. 

Another measure to meet shortage of teachers may be that students, after passing 
their Matriculation or equivalent examination, should be required to serve as teachers 
for Adult Education for a period of at least six months and Government may enact 
necessary legislation for the purpose. 

The suprftne need of Educational Development in a democracy, particularly in 
a new democracy, is self evident. The task of translating this need into action would 
require courage, faith and determination. It is hoped that the present financial 
stringency is only a passing.phase. It is of utmost importance that the public at 
large should know the difficulties in implementing the various schemes of Educational 



Development which by common consent are urgently necessary. The Committee is 

anxious that expendi ture on education should be considered by all concerned as highly 
productive, as it will ii itself assist in increasing the supply of other goods and services. 

The recommendations of the Committee may ho briefly summarised as follows 

(i) The State must undertake the responsibility of providing at least Junior 
Basic Education for every body without, however, detriment to existing facilities 
for Secondary and Higher Education, Spec ial attention should be given to the pro¬ 
vision of such higher, studios as will be necessary for increasing the industrial and 
agric ultural potenti al of tb e c ountry. 

(ii) The Province s should aim at introducing universal compulsory Education for 
the children of 6 11 age-group within a period often years but if financial con¬ 
ditions c ompel, the programme may bo extended over a larger period but in no circum¬ 
stances should it be given up. 

(Hi) The basic minimum salary of trained Basic School teachers should be 
Rs. 40 per mensem, and should on no account be reduced. 

(iv) In view of the present emergency, the Committee, with great reluctance, 
agrees that only for five years, the teacher-pupil ratio may be 1 : 40 instead of 1 ; 30* 
though from the educational point of view, this change would be most undesirable! 
The rat'O of 1 : i>0 saould be restored earl er if possible, but in any case the position 
must be reviewed at the end of five, years. 

(i>) In urban areas, where c onditions justify, the same school buildings shouid be 
used for two shifts provided different teachers are employed in each shift. 

(vi) Some increase in the foes in the post-compulsory stage of Education i.e„ 
Senior Basic, Pre-Secondary and above, may he permitted, provided a substantial 
number of free places are available to meritorious students in straitened circums¬ 
tances. (Acharya Narendra Deo did not agree). 

(vii) The Government may enact-suitable legislation for ensuring that an ade¬ 
quate percentage of ti e jVora« of all charitable trusts is allocated for expenditure 
on education provided that the Government may exempt certain specified types of 
trust, e.g„ a medical trust., etc.’, from the operation of such law. 

(viii) Students after passing their Matriculation or equivalent examination, 
should, subject to such condition,-, as may be laid down, be required to serve as teachers 
for Adult Education for a period of a least six months and Government may enact 
necessary legislation for the pu; pose. (Shri R. P. Masani did not agree). 

(ix) Voluntary off >rts should be encouraged for meeting the capital and recurring 
cost of Education and voluntary organisations should be induced to run educational 
institutions with such assistance from Government as may be feasible. 

(x) Wherever conditions permit, loans should be raised for meeting the capital 
cost or such part there if as may be necessary. 

(xi) A fixed percentage of Central and Provincial Revenues—about 10% of the 
Central and 20% of the Provincial—should be earmarked for education by the respec¬ 
tive Governments. (T re Hon’We Mr. N. R. Sarker did not agree. See Appendix ‘D’). 

(xii) About 70% < f the expenditure on education should be borne by the Local 
Bodies and Provinces and the remaining 30% by tire Centre. 

(xiii) Ail contributions for education approved by the Provincial or Central 
Government should be exempted from income-tax. 

(xiv) The expend! t ure incurred on education by industrial or business concerns 
should also, if approvt d by the Provincial or Central Government, be treated as 
establishment expenses for purpose of income-tax. 



APPENDIX A 


Agenda op the Committee to consider the Wavs and Means op financing Educational 

Development 

1. To consider in the! light of present conditions the finances Recurring and non-recurring) 
required for the different stages ol a comprehensive system of education for India. 

2. To consider the ways and means of raising the neccbf a y finances by means of any or all i f 
the following methods :— 

(i) .Central Grants : —Allocation of the sources of revenue between the, Central and the 
Provincial Governments under the New Constitution; scope and extent of grants 
from Central Revenues, 

(a) to Provincial Governments, 

(b) for Central All-India Schemes of Development, 

(c) to Universities and other All-India Institution;. 

(it) Levy of an Education Cess :—Its feasibility and details ot it* levy, administration 
and distribution. 

(in) Educational Loans :—Purposes for which educations I loans may be raised anil the term* 
on which they should be raised and applied. 

3. To consider any other feasible suggestions forrafeii g the finances for educational develop¬ 
ment programme. 

APPENDIX B 

Extracts from the Memorandum for the Committee on the Wavs and Means of fin ancino 

Education al Development 

By 

N. R. Barker, Finance Minister. Government of West Bengal 
Wavs and Means of financing non-Unt'et:,site Education in some forbiok 

couNTmits 

* * ’ii/C * * 

14. Appendix 11 gives a brief eummiwy of the ; ytti .r. of control over, and ways and means 
of financing non-Universify education in the- United Kb doni, the United States of America, 
Australia, New Zealand, Canada, Fir me. lined m :* . ft will appear therefrom that except 
in the two new countries of Australia and New Zealand, end France and Italy, non-University 
education is everywhere controlle d locally end the finance if, largely rail c d locally’. 

16. In England the control iv at is with the Loo. t Educational Authority which is the same as 
the Council of the County or the Country Borough. As ii/iards finar.ee, State grants account for 
47 per cent, of the total. expenditur c. wherems 63 per cent, of he expchdiu’.reis raised by local rates. 

16. In the United States of America the control rests with the local School Districts. Local 
taxation, which is mostly property taxation, account ; for f 3*2 per cent, of he total expenditure 
dfi education. In Canada, the Stale grants accoUnt for only about If 1 per cent, of the total ex- 
pen'difure and thq local rates pi educe the balance. In acme States of Canada as much as 95per 
cent, of the expenditure is re fed by local fixation. In Russia, in 1828-29 local taxation was 
responsible for 70 • 7 per cent, of the. total expenditure, the Elate grants accounting for the balance. 
In Italy and France, Government find 70 and 77 per cent., respectively, for the total expenditure, 
local rates being responsible for 30 per cent, and 23 per cent., respectively. , 

17. The local rates are in almost all cases taxes on property. Thus in almost, every country it 
is the local property owners who pay for the bulk of the expenditure on non-University Education. 

18. In America education has been specially connected with land, feince 1803 United States 
Government, upon the organisation of all the new States, hnvo set aside from the public domain for 
the benefit of the public schools therein from I to 4 square miles of land in each township of 6 
square miles. The proceeds of the sale of these lands make up the principal part of the permanent 
school funds of such States. The income of permanent school funds err] unsold school lands con¬ 
stitute about 1 • 2 per cent, of the revenue receipt s of the schools of the country. The Land Grants 
Colleges are also a special feature in the United States. By the Land Gi ant Act of 1862 a grant of 
30,000 acres of public land was made to each State to form a College of Agriculture and Mechanic 
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Art*. Later, however, with the progress of industrialisation in U.S.A. it came to be recognised 
that the burden of the school tax should not be confined to general property alone but should be 
spread to other forms of taxes as well auob as taxes on income, business, co-operation tax, etc. 

Suggestion foe India 

19. In thig country, too, education has been traditionally, supported by land. The SO,000 
pathshaJas and muktabs which according to Max Muller’s estimate existed in pre-British Bengal 
were maintained largely from the revenue derived from lands granted by looal Zemindars 
and other men. 

20. An allocation from taxation of land is but the modern form of grants of land. As already 
pointed out non-University education in most countries is now financed mostly by taxation of 
property and not by grants. 

21. In this country, particularly in the Province of West Bengal, education is mostly privately 
managed and financed mostly by fees, land grants and donations supplemented by Government 
aid. The village is very often proud to possess a school and the villagers contribute to it according 
to their capacity either in cash or in kind. Any scheme that we now want to develop should not 
interfere with this sense of pride which is associated with local control and should also take advan¬ 
tage of the springs of local finance. After achievement of freedom a tendency on the part of the 
people to increasing dependance on the State is clearly noticeable. Though this spirit cannot be 
altogether ignored the spirit of self-help should be equally fostered. In the prevailing conditions 
of Indian economy the commonest form of income in tho villages which contain nearly 00 per cent, 
of the total Indian population is income from land and property. In order, however, to put this 
principle on a regular footing the donations from the land owners and the fees from tho boys must 
have to be substituted by a form of taxation of land. In our present context it would not therefore 
be very unreal to expeot that 50 per cent, of the expenditure on non-University education should 
be raised by local taxation of land and property, the remaining 50 per cent, being shared equally, 
between the Centre and the Provincial Government. 

22. A point about the advisability of a direct and specific education tax, whioh as stated above 
should defray 50 per cent, of the total cost of non-University education, would present itself for 
consideration in this context. To finance its increased education budget the State may impose 
new taxes or may enhance the rates of existing taxes, the proceeds of which go to swell tho general 
revenues. The State or a duly authorised public authority may also, as an alternative, impose 
specific education tax, such as the land and property tax suggested above, the proceeds of which 
are earmarked for the purposes of education. Under either plan there is first a device to increase 
the total revenue of the State and then the increased expenditure on education, but the second 
plan has some special m Tits which make it suitablo for a large measure of application. Of all 
direct taxes a specific education tax would be the least unpopular as its benefits will be very real 
and immediate to all those who pay the tax in the shape of increased educational facilities for their 
children and decreased expense on education ns at least in the primary stage for which education 
would be completely free. There should be no apprehension that the Government might spend 
the revenue from the tax on less urgent or unproductive purposes. The proceeds of the taxes 
being kept apart for education, any temptation to divert tho same, in whole or in part, to some 
other object or objects would be subjoct to an effective brake and there would be also no inter¬ 
departmental rivalry in grabbing a share of the increased income of tho State from the tax or 
taxes. The provision that the remaining 50 per cent, of the education cost should be met half 
each by Central and Provincial Governments from general revenues will help spreading out the 
burden of educational finance over the country as a whole. While the U.S.A. affords the most 
outstanding example of a direct and specific tax on education in the form of a property tax, other 
examples also may be cited such as, in England, the tax on imported beer (called whisky money), 
the high-school tax in Canada, etc. The local rate in England for the purpose of education is also 
a speoifie education tax. The U.S.A, relies upon specific education tax not only for the purpose 
of primary education but has made large experiments in such taxation also for non-University 
education, such as the collateral inheritance tax (in Miseourie), a tax on fertilisers (in South Caro¬ 
lina), a taxon Kerosene (in Alabama), etc. Generally, a direct educational tax is preferred to appro¬ 
priations in the U.S.A., “ since it guarantees a stable revenue and increases automatically with the 
increase of population, while the periodical, usually biennial, request for appropriations is apt to 
mean the intrusion of political considerations into education.” 

23. In order that the finances which can be raised as above may prove adequate, the scale of 
expenditure has got to be adjusted accordingly. We must not have any scale which is beyond tho 
means of the local people. If control vests with the local people they will readily part with some 
money in order that the school whioh to them is usually an object of pride may run efficiently and 
vbeir boys and girls may get good education free of charge. 





APPENDIX II 

A Not® on Educational Finance in the United Kingdom 

In England there are two main sources of educational finance, viz,— 

(») Parliamentary grants. 

(**) Local rates. 

.2 The council of every county, and of every county borough, is the Local Education 
Authority for higher and elementary education ; for the purpose of elementary education auto- 
lomous powers are conferred upon boroughs with a population of over 10,000 and urban die* 
tricts with a population of over 20,000. All parliamentary grants are made direct to the Local 
Education Authority. The grants together with the net proceeds of such lorial rates as they are 
empowered to levy are distributed by the Local Education Authorit ies among the schools within 
their jurisdiction. 

3. The following is the full list of the sources of revenue of the Local Education Authorities: - • 

(1) Grants from the Board of Education ; 

(2) Grants from the Home Office for children in industrial schools ; 

(3) Revenue under the “ Local Taxation, Customs and Excise Act, 1890 ”. These pay 

ments (sometimes irreverently called “ Whisky Money ”) are made from a fund into 
which are paid certain additional duties imposed on beer and spirits. A part of this 
fund is apportioned among the country councils by the Local Government Board. 
This revenue is ear-marked for Higher Education, and any portion not expended for 
this purpose in any year must be carried forward and so appliod in some succeed¬ 
ing year. 

(4) Grants under the “ Agricultural Rates Act, 1896 By this Act, agricultural land 
is relieved of one-half of its burden under certain rates. This half is made good out 
of moneys raised by Parliament, and the amounts so recoived are for the purposes 
of application, account, and audit deemed to have been received from the rate in res¬ 
pect of which the payments are made. 

(5) Contributions from other Authorities either towards the cost of education of certain 
children, e.g., “ Border Children ” or children in special schools, or towards the cost 
of provision and maintenance of institutions, etc., to which they have agreed to con¬ 
tribute. 

(6) Voluntary contributions from guardians in some special cases. 

(7) Contributions from parents in respect of children who are being maintained by the 
Authority, e.g., in special schools. Also payments from parents for meals, medical 
attendance, etc. 

(8) Fees. 

(9) Endowments of voluntary schools. Where the whole or part of such endowment is 
held on trust to be applied for the purposes of a Public Elementary School, for which 
provision is to be made by the Local Authority, then the whole or such part is paid to 
the Local Authority. Money so received is to be credited to the parishes served by 
euoh sohool in relief of rates due from them. 

(10) Money raised by loans. Loans may be raised by Looal Education Authority for 
educational purposes on the security of the fund or rate out of which its expenses 
for such purposes is payable, which includes certain sums contracted to be paid by 
other Local Authorities. 

These powers may only be exercised subject to certain conditions, one of which is the 
consent of the Local Government Board. Money can only be borrowed for works the 
oost of which, in the opinion of th® Local Government Board, should be spread over 
a long period. Tbo maximum period is sixty years, 

10 
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(11) Money raised by ates. 

(a,) The Incidence of Rates for Elementary Education .—The expenditure'of Elementary 
Education after allowing for receipts specifically attributed to it, e.g., grants endow¬ 
ments, payment for meals, etc., must be raised by means of a rate. There is no 
limit to such rate. A Local Authority may charge any portion up to 75 per cents 
of the capital expenditure on rent of a school (including capital expenditure for 
the provision of vehicles for its service) on the parishes which are, in the opinion of 
the Authority, served by such school. In 1929 Elementary Education Bates 
varied from 8$d. (Lytham St. Annes) to 5s. 10$d. (Merthyr Tydfil). In 1935-30, 
the rate was 2a. 10Jd. for elementary education and 7-47d. for higher education 
in a large provincial city where case was typical of the country as a whole. 

(6) Incidence of Rates for Higher Education. —Here the expenditure, after allowing for 
revenue received in respect of such education (including receipts under the “ Looal 
Taxation, Customs, and Excise Act, 1890 ”) must also be met by rate, the amount 
of which is not limited. The Council may charge any expenses incurred in res¬ 
pect of a school or college on the parishes which, in the Counoil’s opinion, are served 
by the school or the college. 

(12) Miscellaneous Income, e.g., money received by the sale or lease of lands, money 
given to the Authority for speoifio purposes such as prize. 

State (Hants 

Of the above sources of revenue the two most important items, are, of course, State grants and 
local rates. Revenue from the other sources is insignificant. State grants contributed to nearly 
47 per cent, of the total expenditure on non-university education in 1932, the remaining 63 per 
cent, being borne by local rates. Moreover, so far as Elementary Education is concerned, the 
Elementary Education Authorities were offered in 1918 a statutory security, viz., that the Gov¬ 
ernment contribution to elementary education would not be less than 5 per cent, of the net ex¬ 
penditure. 

The formula for determining the amount of State grant for elementary education (adopted 
in 1931) is as follows: 50 per cent, of the cost of the teachers’ salaries, of the school medical service, 
of other special sorvices and maintenance allowances, falls on the exchequer: for local charges, 
administr tion and other expenditure, the Board pays 20 percent. In addition to this, the 
L.E.A. re e. ves a capitation grant of 45d. reduced by a sum equivalent to the product of a Id. rate. 

Grant for higher education is based upon what is called the percentage plan. Under 
higher education, it may be pointed out, is included the maintenance of secondary schools, and 
other post-elementary schools, whether technical or oontinuative, scholarships, adult education 
♦ raining college and classes for teachers, and also subsidies to local universities. The percentage 
plan is that the State and the locality contribute half each to the net expenditure by the L.E.A. 
on higher education. When income (chiefly in the shape of fees) has been deducted from the 
total cost, the Board of Education gives a grant of 50 per cent, of what remains. Ibis is called 
the Deficiency Grant. 

To illustrate the relative importance of grants and rates, it may be mentioned that the total 
expenditure in 1932 in the Publio System of education in England and Wales was estimated 
a* £91 million for non-university education. The principal itmes were as follows : Elementary 
education £54$ million, secondary education £11$ million, technical and further education £4$ 
million, training of teachers £1$ million, pensions to teachers 16 million, loan charges £6 million, 
administration £4$ million. To meet this expenditure £43,627, 821 came from exchequer grants 
and £40,350,444 from local rates—the two items accounting for about £84 million. The remain¬ 
der includes contributions by teachers to the pension scheme, over £2$ million, fees in secondary 
and other non-elementary schools, nearly £2$ million, and variou s contributions from endowment, 
eto. The salaries paid to teachers in elementary shoools amounted to almost £39 million. 

The United States of America 

Education in the 48 States is entirely in the hands of the States and looal authorities. The 
Federal Government makes no grants, except for vocational schools. In the country as a whole 
the Federal Government is responsible for about 1 ■ 6 per cent, of the total expenditure on educa-' 
tion, the States for 15*2 per cent, and the local authorities, cities, counties, towns, and districts 
for 83'2 per cent. The predominant features of the American Public School are that it is free’ 
tax-supported, non-sectarian and State controlled. Education is free and open to all not only 
at the elementary stage but also in the secondary schools. 
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Since 1803, the Unite! States Government, upon the organisation of all new States, has set 
aside from the public domain for the benefit of th e public schools ther fin from one to four ” sec¬ 
tions ” (square miles) of land, in each township of six square miles. The proceeds of the sale of 
this land make the principal part of the permanent school funds of such States. The income ci 1 
permanent school funds and unsold school lands i onstitute about 1-2 per cent, of the revenue 
receipts of the schools of the country. Taxations and appropriations yield about 95-7 per cent 
and other sources yield about 3 1 i per cent. 

Land endowments, lotteries, licence taxes and rate bills were the favourite early means for 
raising money for school support. By the first quarter of the Nineteenth Century, however, 
direct taxation for education became an accepted principle, as it was felt that the only safe 
reliance of a system of State Schools lay in the general and direct taxation of all property. The 
Cry was that “ the wealth of the State must educate the children of the State ”. 

Between 80 and 90 per cent, of the school tax revenue in the United States in 1934 was still 
raised through tho general property tax. In an industrial age this was obviously an anachro¬ 
nism and an attempt has since been made to spread the burden of school cost through other forms 
of taxes such as taxes on income, business corporations, etc. 

Finance for School Education 
(l) State Aid 

State funds are derived from several sources, the most general among which however is a tax 
on property. Other sources are taxes on income, corporations, inheritance, business and occupa¬ 
tions, tobacco and other miscellaneous items. In addition to funds from taxes, 37 States use the 
interest from permanent funds for educational purposes, but the amount derived from this source 
constitutes a small part, from one to thirteen per cent, of total funds available. In some States 
certain taxes arc earmarked for educational purposes. 

The methods of apportioning funds to the local authorities for education vary from simple 
grants based upon the school census to grants based upon elaborate formulas intended to equalize 
the burden and to guarantee a minimum programme of education for each child. Tho methods 
include appointment—(1) on the basis of the number of children between the ages of six and 
twenty one, whether they are in school or not; (2) on the basis of the number of pupils enrolled 
in the schools; (3) on the basis of the average daily attendance; (4) on the basis of aggregate 
attendance ; (fi) on the basis of minimum salaries for teachers, either the actual number employe! 
or the number needed for a prescribed number of pupils; and (6) on a combination of two or 
more of these methods ; in one State (New Jersey) the amount of taxes paid by a district is 
returned to it. 

In addition, grants apportioned by the above methods may be supplemented by grants to 
districts with low taxable valuations or to encourage the provision of expanded programmes 
such as high schools, lonsolidated schools, transportation,libraries, special classes, and instruc¬ 
tion in trade, agriculture, and home economics ; a few States provide aid for cost of buildings. 

Altogether, tho funds provided by the States, as already stated, contribute to only about 
]5"2 per cent, of tho total school finance. 

Local Finance 

The major part of the total educational cost (about 83-2 per cent.) is met from local taxa¬ 
tion. The authorities for levying local taxes are generally municipal agencies other than the boards 
of education ; the taxes may be collected by the district or by the county- auditor and treasures 
and rf turned to the district, or, in cities, by the local tax collector and placed at the disposal of 
the board of education if fiscally independent and preparing its own budget. 

The most common source of local revenue is a tax on property. Revenues may be derived 
from other than local taxes and State aid, such as gilts and bequests, interest on funds or bank 
deposits, and tuition for the education of non-residents, but these are inconsiderable in amount. 

Capital Expenditure 

Capital expenditure—such as, for the construction of buildings—-me n et by bond issues. 

University Education 

'1 be chief sources of finance of college and University education are : — 

s . Appropriations by States, about 60 per cent, 

(it) federal grants, about 10 per cent. 

(tit) f.hudent fees, about 5 per cent. 

(iv) Productive funds, about 5 per cent. 

\v) Miscellaneous sources, about 20 per cent. 
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It) State Aid 

Appropriations by States to colleges amounted in 1926, to about 10 per cent, of their total 
expenditure. States resort to various methods for providing colleges and University with funds, 
different States have from time to time designated the revenues from special sources for part 
or all of the State’s support of its colleges. A few examples arc given below ; — 

(i) The constitution of North Carolina of 1770 provided that “ all property which has here¬ 
tofore accrued to the State, or shall hereafter accrue, from escheats, unclaimed dividends, of 
distributive shareB of the estate of deceased persons shall be appropriated to the use of the Univer¬ 
sity ”, For some time following its enactment this law brought in considerable revenue to the 
nstitution, but later the revenue declined. 

(ii) Missourie allotted to the University the State collateral inheritance tax for a number of 
years, but this was discontinued in 1919. The income from this source was largely dependent upon 
the number of the wealthy bachelors who died in any particular year, and consequently the 
amounts received annually varied a great deal. 

(Hi) An attempt was made by the Indiana Legislature in 1833 to provide Indiana Univer¬ 
sity with a sufficient endowment fund to provide for its needs by levying a tax of “ One-half of 
1 per cent, on each $100 worth of taxable property in the State for a period of 13 years.” This 
yielded an endowment of $661,100, and the income from this sum in 1920 was reported 
as $46,368. 


(iv) Clemson, the agricultural collego in South Carolina, had for several decades its sole State 
support for collegiate maintenance and buildings in the form of a designated special licence tax 
of 26 cent, per ton on all fertilisers sold within the State. The annual returns from this tax 
have shown great variations, since they depend for the most part on the acreage of the cotton that 
is planted. 

(v) The University of California had foranumber of years previous to 1911 received the major 
part of this State support from 0'3 mill tax on evi ry dollar of the State’s grant roll assessment. 
After 1911, after the taxation system of the State had been revised so that the greater part of the 
State’s revenues was to be derived from corporation and business taxes, the University was grant¬ 
ed an income on the basis of what was in 1911 ”3 per cent. a d valorem on the States’ grant roll 
assessment, plus a cumulative 7 per cent, increase each year. ” 

(vi) The State support for the University of Tennessee for the years 1913 and 1914 is report¬ 
ed to have been 1$ per cent, of the gross revenue of the State, whilefor 1916 this was increased to 
2 1/3 per cent, of gross revenue. This provision continued till 1918, when a mill tax of 2 cents 
on the $100 of the State’s grant roll assessment was passed. This was changed in 1920 to 6 cents 
on the $100. 

(vii) In order to keep up the necessary building programmes for their State institutions, several 
States have found it advisable to provide for such construction by means o f bond issue s. Tho Legis¬ 
lature of California in 1915 authorised a $1,000,000 bond issue. The Montana Legislature inI920 
authorised a $3,760,000 bond issues to provide a suitable building programme for the State’s high¬ 
er institutions of learning. The North Carolina Legislature authorised a bond issue of $1 490 000 
for the building programme during the biennium 1920-1922. Tennessee’s Legislature authorised 
a bond issue of $1,000,000 for a building programme, beginning in 1918. 

(ii) Federal Aid 

Receipts for or on account of Federal grants are provided for under various Federal Acts 

BUCjQ ft9* 

(i) Land Grant Act, 1862. 

(ii) Morriu Act, 1890. 

(Hi) Hatch Aot, 1881. 

(iv) Adams Act, 1906. 

(v) Nelson Act, 1907. 

(vi) Smith Lever Act, 1914. 

(vii) Smith Hughes Act, 1917. 


(t) Land Grant Act 1862 (Morriu Act).—This Act provided for a grant of 30,000 acres of 
public land to each State to found a college of agriculture and mechanic arts. Before a State could 
benefit from tho provisions of this Act, its legislature had to guarantee that all but 10 per cent 
of the funds received from the sales of land should be kept as a perpetual fund on which the State 

"■ i883 '^ 6 *»«■ *■— 
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(»») The so-o: lied second Morriu Aot, 1800, provided for an appropriation of 815,000 begin¬ 
ning June 30, 1890, with an annual increase, of 81,000 a year for 10 years or until 825,000 
) ea ly should be reached to each State for its agricultural and mechanical college, from the sale of 
public lands. 

{Hi) The Adams Aot, 1906, granted 815,000 further endowment for the agricutural experi¬ 
ment stations provided for by the Hatch Act of 1887, making a tota l of $30,000 annua! subven¬ 
tion to each State in aid of its agricultural experiment station. 

(iv) The Nelson Aot of 1908 provided an additional 85,000 yearly, plus 85,000 each year for 
four years, or until 825,000 annually should have been reached. 

(v) The Smith-Lever Act, 1914. —Th ; s Act provided for Co-operative extension work in agri¬ 
culture and home economics in the different States. It authorised the annual appropriation of 
$180,000 and the annual subvention of $10,000 each year to each State which as .erited to the pro¬ 
vision of the Act. It appropriated certain additional sums to be distributed “ in the proportion 
which the rural population of each State bears to the total rural population of all the States. No 
State, however, can receive a single dollar, above the first $10,000 whose legi datura or the State 
has not appropriated an amount equal to that to be distributed to the State by the Federal 
s ubvention—a matching of federal money by State money known as the' dollar for dollar ’ policy. ’ ’ 

(i’i) The second of the “ dollar-for dollar” acts of the federal Governmentis commonly known 
as the Smith Hughes Act for vocational education approved in 1917. The object was to promote 
co-operation among the States along three major lines, viz., (a) payment of salaries of teachers, 
supervisors, or directors of agricultural subjects, (h) payment of salaries of teachers of trade, home 
economics and industrial subjects, and (c) training of teaohers in these subjects, and for all these 
purposes, certain appropriations were made. 

Australia and New Zealand 

Each of the six Australian States is independent in educational matters and has a Ministry of 
Public Instruction (more generally called the Department of Education). Education was one 
of the powers retained by the States when they federated in 1901. There is no federal education 
authority at all. Finance is wholly provided by the State Governments, without any Federal 
grants or looal contributions. There is no direct taxtation for education as such, and funds 
are voted from general revenues. There are no local authorities in the usual moaning of the 
term. There are some parents’ oommititees and oitizens’ assoiations, but they havo no 
administrative powers. J 

Education is free and compulsory up to age 14. 

The system of educationalfinance is the same in New Zealand as in Australia, that is all cost 
is met by central exchequer and there is no participation in the cost by local bodies. As there 
is no federal authority in New Zealand, the country presents an even more extreme example 
of centralisation of administration and finance than Australia. F 


Canada 


Canada raises large proportion of her school funds by local taxation ; a correspondingly small 
one by legislative grants. In Ontario, the legislative grants in 1914 a me noted to less than 5 per 
coat, of the total School receipts, while in Alberta in 1916 they amounted to 6-4 per cent of the 
total. 1 

Local Finance 

The local school funds in Ontario (to take a typical example) come from three sources 
« the local rate payers, («) the township in which the school section is situated and (Hi) the county 
in winch the school section is Situated. (A ,B .~a school section is a sub-division of a township 
having one school). 1 

(») Township levy -The chief tax is the township levy. Where the assessed value of the pro- 
per y of the public school supporters m a township is at least equal to an average of $30,000 for 
each school section therein, the township council must collect at least enough money through 
taxation to give each school section in the township $300 dollars for each teacher it employs 

«■» * proportional. 
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(ii) County Council levy .—The county council levies annually a tax on all assessable pro¬ 
perty of the county “ at least- equal to that part of the legislative grant which is apportioned by 
the Minister of Education on the basis of the equipment and accommodations of the rural schools 
ofthecountyThatis, the county must assist in improving the school buildings and equipment 
of ail the schools situated within its borders, 

(Hi) Local rates ,—The rest of the local school funds are raised by the trustees of each school 
section by a special tax upon the rate payers resident within the seotion. 

Government Grants 

The apportionment of Government grants (which accounts for about 19 per cent, of the local 
eonool funds) varies with each Province. In Ontario the grant is primarily distributed to each 
count}’ on the basis of average number of pupils in attendance at all the schools in a county. 
The total grant is then distributed among the individual schools in accordance with an elaborate 
scheme of fixed grants—grants for teachers’ salaries, teachers’ qualifications, school accommoda¬ 
tion and equipment, etc. 


Secondary Education 

Secondary schools are financed by (i) fees, (ii) local taxation, and (in) legislative grants. 

The secondary schools of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick are practically fie); 
elsewhere the fees are moderate. In Ontario the average fee is less than ,f 4 • 50 per year. 

In Ontario the county is required to pay to each high school within the county an amount 
which is at least equal to the legislative grant. After the county and legislative grants have been 
received, any further amount, in. addition to pupils’ fees already paid, needed to meet the cost 
of maintenance must be made up by a municipality high school tax, the amount of which is fixed 
by the board of trustees. 

The legislative grants for high schools are usually made on one or more of the following basis: 
teachers employed, accommodation and equipment, teachers’ salaries, and average attendance. 

FbanO-E 

The oost of education is shared by the State, departments and oommunes, and is met by the 
general taxes levied by the three partners in Government. State finance contributes to 77 per 
oml. of the total educational revenue, while local bodies contribute to 23 per cent. There are 
no direct taxes for education, and the entire educational C 08 t is met by appropriations and grants. 

The sources of revenue of the State are 

( i) income and related taxes; 

(ii) taxes assimilated with direct taxes—that is levied on luxuries and fees for services; 

(Hi) indirect taxes including registration taxes on legal documents, stamp taxes on 
business turnover, customs duties, taxes on commodities and excise taxes ; and 

(iv) revenue from State monopolies and taxes on gambling. 

The souroes of revenue of the departments are :— 

(i) centimes additionnele —or centimes added to the direct taxes imposed by the State ; 

(ii) taxes on land, buildings, rentals, and licence taxes on trades and professions—the 
amount of these are fixed by law ; and 

(in) extraordinary or deficiency tax whose maximum is fixed each year in the Finance law. 

From the above sources the departments raise half their revenues ; the other half is derived 
f rom the State. 

The sources of revenue of the communes show greater variety than in the case of the depart, 
rnents because, besides the centime additionnele, the communes retain a share of the indirect taxes 
of the State, and they also impose taxes on dogs, entertainments, animals for sale or slaughtre and 
other taxes sanctioned by the Government. They also derive revenues from fees, licences and 
1 oIIb and from oommunal property. In addition to these, grants are made by the State for a varety 
of purposes. 

Responsibility for eduoationaj fipanoe varies according ib the expenditures are ordinary or 
extraordinary. J 
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State Aid 

In the field of elementary education, which includes elementary, higher elementary and nor¬ 
mal schools, tho State assumes as ordinary expenditure the cost of all salaries and of supplements 
for special positions as principals, the maintenance of students in normal sohools, tho maintenance 
of normal schools less the cost of repairs and equipment, and aid to necessitous communes. 

Under thehoadingof extraordinary expenditure the State gives grants-in-aid to departments 
and communes to pay the interest on loans for buildings. 

In the field of secondary education the State assumes the whole cost of salaries of personnel in 
lycees and the maintenance and repair of buildings. 

Tho cost of colleges or communal secondary schools is shared by the State and the communes 
the salaries, increments, and other additions are paid by the State, while the communes are res¬ 
ponsible for the provision of tho sites and buildings, their maintenance and upkeep, and for the 
supply of materials and equipment. 

Aid by Department 

The departments are responsible, as ordinary expenditure, for the maintenance and repair 
of normal school buildings, the provision and maintenance of an office for the academy inspector, 
additional salary grants to primary inspectors, the cost of the board of normal school students who 
do not live in the dormitories, the supply of materials for manual work in normal schools and the 
publication of a departmental bulletin for elementary education. 

Under the heading of extraordinary expenditure the departments supply the sites and build- 
jngs for normal schools. 

Financial Responsibility of Communes 

As ordinary expenditure the communes pay the indemnities for rent to toachors, the wages of 
assistants in maternal schools, the cost of teachers’ lodgings and repairs, light and heat of the 
schools, and supply school materials and equipments, including materials for manual work. 

Under the heading of extraordinary expenditure the communes supply the sites and buildings 
for elementary schools. 

As already stated, the communes share with the State tho cost of colleges or communal se¬ 
condary schools and are responsible for the provision of the sites and buildings, their maintenance 
and upkeep, and for the sup>ply of materials and equipment. 

Russia 

Under the Czarist regime the major part of the cost of education was borne by the State. 
Since tho Revolution the major part of the cost of education is borne by the local communities. 
Thus in 1913 the State bore 59 ■ 6 per cent, of the cost of education and the localities 40-4 per cent. 
In 1927-28 this position was so much reversed that the burden falling on the local authorities was 
70-7 per cent, and on the State 29'3 per cent. 

In addition to public funds, appropriations for education are made by industrial organisa¬ 
tions for vocational education, by the transport system for the training of its workers, by workers’ 
union and other economic organisations for political education, by the Party and professional 
organizations for cultural activities among their members, and by social welfare agencies for the 
cai e of delinquent children and the liquidation of illiteracy. A certain revenue is derived from fees 
and the sale of products of vocational schools (Reference Kandel: Studies in Comparative Edu¬ 
cation). 

Italy 

The administration of education was centralised (under the late fascist regime). The Minis¬ 
try of Education admini stored the whole system. Regional authorities were also appointed from 
the centre. 70 per cent, of the total cost of education was home by the centre and 30 per cent, by 
local authorities such as provinces and oonimuner;. 

All communes are required to provide suitable sites and adequate buildings for elementary 
sohools together with heat, light, service, equipment and school supplies. The autonomous 
communes must provide a sum annually to pay the salaries of the teachers according to the pre¬ 
vailing scale md for the number c ' teachers recognised as adequate by 1 he Ministry of Education 
and in addition a percentage of t) b remaining chargee according to a prescribed scale. The goale 
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published in 1928 provided for contributions from the State to the 205 autonomous communes then 
reoognized, ranging from 40 per cent, in Brescia to 82 per cent, in Ccfaiu, Sicily. The practice is 
reversed in the case of dependent communes, in which the State provides for the maintenance of 
schools with contributions from the communes towards teachers ’ salaries. 

All communes and recognised associations are required to provide buildings, the plans for 
which must be accepted by the proweditore (regional superintendent of education) acting on the 
advice of the engineering and health departments of the region and approved by the Ministries of 
Education and of Public works. 

In order to purchase sites and erect school buildings, communes may borrow from the Nation¬ 
al loan and Deposit Fund or from agricultural credit banks or from savings banks. Interest charges 
on such loans are met by grants from the Ministry of National Education co-operating with the 
Ministry of Finance. The payments for amortization must be provided for in the local budgets. 

Secondary Education 

In the sphere of secondary education the S bate pays the salaries of principal g and teachers and 
of the clerical staff in licei-ginna,si and institutiomagistrali (normal schools) and in certain other 
types of schools in back-ward provinces. It also provides materials for instruction and scientific 
equipment in all schools except licei scientifici. 

The provinces are required to contribute to the maintenance of licei scientifici and instituti 
lecnici (technical schools) and the communes are to maintain all other secondary schools not 
already provided for. 

Under the regulations of the Royal Decrees of March 11,1923, and June 7,1923, all oommunes 
are required to make certain contributions varying with the locality and the types of schools which 
they provide. Institutions which must be established are the licei-ginnasi in provincial capitals 
and the instituti tecnici in provincial capitals or some other communes, all instituti magistrate, 
the scoule camplementari in provincial capitals or other communes with a population exceeding 
30,000. All other types of schools are optional, like the licei scientifici and licei femminili. 


MOBMofEdu 
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APPENDIX III. 

Education cess in West[Bengal 

Rate of Cess .. .. (i) pice on each rupee of annual net profits from mines 

and quarries. 

(i») 5 pice on each rupee of annual value of land and of ann¬ 
ual net profits from tramways, railways and other immov¬ 
able property. 

Scope .. .. Cess is realised from the landlords who realise part thereof 

from tenure-holders and cultivating raiyats. 

Estimated receipts from Education 
Cess (excluding Midnapore and 
Darjeeling where cess has not 
leen imposed) .. Rs. 40 lakhs. 
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Papers for the Committee to consider ways and means o<t Financing Education^ r 

Development 

INDEX TO TABLES 

Part I—General 

«) Notes on the Basis of the Estimated Expenditure on a National System of Education. 

(n) Table‘A’—Population of Children of School-going age in India (less States) during 
1949-04. 

{in) Table ‘ A! ’—Population of Children of Sohool-going age in Indian States during 
1949-04. 

(iv) Table ‘ B ’-—Pay-Scales and Allowances of Sohool Teaohers. 

'iv-a) Table ‘ B ( Yearly Progress of Classes. 

Part II-—Compulsory Bask Education 

(v) Table ‘ C ’—Estimated Annual Expenditure on Junior Basic Education during 1949- 

OS, the first 10 years of start. 

(t>») Table ‘ D ’—Estimated Annual Expenditure on Senior Basic Education if the 6-year 
Plans of Junior Basic Education are followod up. 

(uti) Table 1 ’—Estimated Annual Expenditure on Senior Basie Education during 1969- 

04 if the Senior Basic Education is started after cent, per cent, com¬ 
pulsion has been introduced in Junior Basic Stage. 

{viii) Tablo ‘ E ’—Estimated Annual Expenditure on the Junior Departments of High 
Schools during 1954-01. 

(iz) Table‘F’—Estimated Annual Expenditure on compulsory Basic Education (Junior 
Basio, Senior Basic and Junior Departments of High Schools 
during 1949-61. 

(*) Table ‘G’—Estimated Animal Requirement of Now Teachers at each stage of Educa¬ 
tion (including the Senior Departments of the High Schools) during 
1949-34. 

[xi) Table ‘ H ’—Estimated Expenditure oa the Training of Teaohers inoluding those 
lor the Senior Departments of High Schools. 

{zii) Table ‘ J ’—Estimated Annual Expenditure on New Sohool-Buildings (including 

those for Senior Departments of High Schools) during 1949-64. 

Part III — Post-Compulsory and Other Education 

(xiii) Tablo ‘ K ’—Estimated Annual Expenditure on the Senior Departments of High 

Schools during 1957-64. 

(xiv) Table ‘ L ’ —Estimated Annual Expenditure on University Education during 1960-09 

if the Basic Education Plans are followed up. 

(xv) Table * L t ’—Estimated Annual Expenditure on University Education, allowing 

for 20% Increase in the Present Enrolment. 

(xui) Table‘M’—Estimated Annual Expenditure on Aduit Education on a Uniform 

Intake-Ratio. 

( xuii) Table ‘ Mi ’—Estimated Annual Expenditure on Adult Education on an Increasing 
Intake-Ratio. 
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Part IV—Technical Education 

(xtiii) Table 1 Nj ’—Estimated Annual Intake in Junior Technical Institutions and Trade 
Schools during 1931-62. 

( xix ) Table ‘ N*’—Estimated Annual Number of s< udents under Training in Junior Tech¬ 

nical Institutions and Trade Schools during 1951-63. 

(xx) Table ‘ N s ’—Estimated Annual Recurring Expenditure on Junior Training Institutions 

and Trade Schools during 1951-63. 

(zxi) T able ‘ N, ’—Estimated Annual Capital Expenditure on Junior Technical Institutions 
and Trade Schools during 1951-62. 

xvii) "able ‘ Pj ’—Estimated Annual Intake in Senior Technical Institutions during 1949-65. 

(xxiii) Table ‘ P„ ’—Estimated Amiual Number of students under Training in Senior Tech¬ 
nical Institutions during 1951-67. 

(xxiv) Table ‘ P f ’—Esti mated Annual Recurring Expenditure on Senior Technical Institu¬ 
tions during 1951-67. 

(xxv) Table ‘Pi’ -Estimated Annual Capita! Expenditure on Senior Technical Institutions 
during 1951-66. 

Part V—Present Cost of Education 

(xxvi) Table ‘ Q ’—Total Expenditure (Direct and Indirect) on Education, 1946-47. 

(xxvii) Table ‘ R ’-—Expenditure on Education by sources at each stage, 1946-47. 

(xzviii) Tabic ‘ S Statement of replies from Provinces/Areas to the Questionnairs Of 
Ministry of Education, Government of India, 
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GENERAL 
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NOTES ON THE BASTS OF 'THE ESTIMATED EXPENDITURE ON A NATIONAL 

SYSTEM OF EDUCATION 
The Population Figures 

1. The population figures for every age, year, and Proviuce/Area have been estimated 
from and after the year J949 taking into acoount also the changes due to partition. The 

«,r 1949 has been taken to be the first year for the calculations on the assumption that the 
jcheme may be brought into operation from that time. These figures are given in Table * A ’ 
for India (less States) and in Table ‘ A x ’ for Indian States. 

2. The States which have so far merged with any of the Indian Provinces or formed a separate 
Unit as a Centrally Administered Area have been accounted for against the Province/Area 
concerned. 

3. The figures shown against Indian States include those States which fall within the Union 
of India and exclude those for Hyderabad, which hits not so far aooeded to the Union of India. 

4. Allowance has been made for year to year rise in population at an average rate of 1-4% 
of previous year’s figures. I -4% is taken to be the average yearly rise in population after making 
allowance for mortality. The Census Commissioner expects that the rate of increase is showing a 
tendency to fall. 

Rural and Urban Areas 

5. The distribution of children between Rural and Urban Areas have been estimated for 
every year according to ratios obtained in the Census Tables for 1941. 

fi. In a few principal cities in the country the cost of education is specially high. But in the 
present estimates no allowance has been made for this. 

Ratio of Students 

7. It has been assumed that of the Leavers from Junior Basic Sohools, 4/5th go to the Senios 
Basic Schools and l/5th to the High Sohools. The calculations are based on the assumption that 
there will bo compulsion upto the age of 14. 

Pupil-Teacher Ratios 

8. Pupil-teacher ratio has been assumed to 1 e 30:1 at all stagos of the Pre-University educa¬ 
tion, exoept in the Senior Departments of High Schools where it is taken to be 20 :1. 

Teacher s and thi.ir Emoluments 

9. Details of the various grades alio wane s, and initial emoluments per month for every 
type of teacher on which those estimates are ba ;ed can be seen in Table ‘ B ’. 

10 These grades and allowances fi >r teachers atdifferent stages have been either recommended 
or approved by the previous meeting of the Financing Committee on Education. 

11. The Graduate Teachers meant for the Senior Departments of High Sohools have been 
broken into Ordinary and Selection Grades in the ratio of 3 : 1. The teaohors in the Ordinary 
Grade have been assumed to be more than those i a the Selection Grade, because this is found to be 
the usual practice in service. 

Training of Teachers 

12. Although the first meeting recommended 2 years training for Non-Matriculate teachers 
and 1 year’s for others, yet in t he present case the expenditure on training of teachers have been 
worked on only 1 year’s training for ah teachers, assuming that Matriculation should be the mini¬ 
mum qualification for any teacher. Ifc may be noted that in doing this we are over-estimating the 
cost; for Matrioulation with 1 year’s training means a longer period of education than Under- 
Matriculate with 2 years’ training. 

Expenditure Figures 

13. As recommended in the Sargeat Report the teachers’salary bill and allowances have been 
assumed to aocount for 70% of the total gross cost. 

14. 10% of the total gross cost has been provided for School Medical Service and Physical 
Education.. 

15. 20% of the total gross cost has been assumed to be spent on other items of expenditure 
euoh as loan-charges, special services, furniture, equipment etc. 

16. 10% of the total expenditure on salaries and allowances has been provided for extra re¬ 
muneration to Hoad teachers. Responsible teachers and Relief hands. 

Technical Education 

17. Notes on estimates about Technical Education can be seen at the bottom of the relevant 
tables. 

School Buildings 

13. Cost of school buildings has been worked on the assumption that: (i) On an average 1® 

sq. ft. of area is needed by each studjnt, ( ii ) The total plinth area is 30% in excess of the availabl 
class-room area, and (tit) Cost of building is Rs. 2-8-0 per gq. ft, of the plinth area. It may 
be mentioned that in Bombay this cost is taken to be Rs. 2-3-0 per square foot. 
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72-39 144-48 218-31 287-89 














TABLE ‘ Aj 1 

Estimated Population of Children of School-Going age in Indian States during 1919-50 to 1964-65 
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16-28 32-50 48-65 64-75 80-79 I 96-79 1,12-75 j 1,28-66 1 1,44-64- 1,60-38 I 1,76-22 j 1,78-68 1,81 ■ 18 j 1,83-71 1 1,86-28 | 1,88-38 












TABLE ‘ B ’ 

Pay-Scales and Allowances of School Teachers 
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TABLE 

Yearly Progress of Classes 


40%(«-7)I- 

-> 40%(7-8) II- 

->40% (8-9) til- 

->40% (9-10) IV-— 

->40% (10-11) V 


40O/L T _ 

< 7 .*^ tt 



Junior Basic 


40% (8-7) I- 

->40% (7-8) II- 

40% (6-7) I- 

->40% (8-9) III- 

->40% (7-8) II- 

40% (6-7) I - 



I 

1954 j 1955 1956 1957 1968 1959 

_I_____J____ 

8%(11-12) VI->8%(12-13) VII-> 8%<13-14) VIll-> 8%(U-15) IX—> 8%(16-16) X--> 8%(16-17)XI 

8%(1M2)VI—> 8%(12-13) VII—> 8 %( 13-14) VIII—> 8%(14-15) IX—> 8%(15-1G)X~> 
8 %( 11-12) VI—> 8%(12-13) VII—> 8%(13-14) V1TI—> 8%(14-15) IX—> 
8%(11-12) VI—> 8% 12-13) VII—> 8%(13-14) VI'JI-> 
8 % (11-12) VI— > 8%( 12-13) VH-> 

20% (11-12) VI-> 

Bigh Sekool 


Not**. —(1) The percentages given above refer to the percentages of population being brought under Compulsory 
(2) Except increments accruing to teachers, other expenses will recur from the year 1958 lor J unior Basic, 
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‘Bj* 

in the Bcuie and High School Stages 



40% (10-11) V 

40% (9-10) IV-> 40% (10-11) V 

40% (8-9)111-> 40% (9-10) IV - > 40%(10-11)V 

40% (7-8) 11-> 40% (8-9) III-> 40% (9-10) IV-> 40% (10-11) V --- 

100% (0-711--> 100% (7-8)11-» 100% (8-9) III-» 100% (4-10) IV->IOO%(IO-1I)V 

100% (6-7) I-> 100% (7-8) II-> 100% (8-9) III->100%(9-10) IV-> 

100% (6-7) I-> 100% (7-8) II -—■ —>100% (8-9) III-> 

100% (6-7) I-> 100% (7-8) II-> 

100% (6-7) I- 


1968 1959 1960 1961 



32% (13-14) VIII 

32% (12-13) VTI-> 32% (13-14) VIII 

32% (11-12) VI-> 32% (12-13) VII--> 32% (13-14) VIII 


80% (11-12) VT-> 80% (12-13) vn-> 80 % ( 13 - 14 ) VIE 

80% (11-12) VI->80% (12-13) VII-> 

80% (1M3) VI-> 



*%(10-17)XI 

8% (15-16) X —>8% (16-17) XI 

8% (14-16) IX—>8% (16-16) X—<—> 8% (10-17) XI 


8%(18-14) VIII—>8% (14-16) IX - -> 8% (16-16) X—>8% (16-17) XI 

20%(12-13) VII—>20%(13-14)VIII—>20% (14-15) IX->20% (16-18) X- 

20%(U-12) VI—>20%(12-13) VII—> 20% (13-14) VIII->20% (14-15) IX- 

20% (11-12) VI—> 20% (12-13) VII—>20% (13-14) VIII- 

20%(11-12) VI—> 20% (12-13) VII- 

20% (11-12) VI- 


—>20% 16-17) XI j 

—>20%(I8-16) X- 

—>20% (14-16) IX —--> 

—>20% ( 13 - 14 ) vm--> 

—>20% (12-13) VH-- _> 

20% (11-12) VI — — - 

I 


Edo-ation, the figures in br&oltet* to the age-groups, end the figures in Roman to the desses. 

1961 for Senior Basie and Junior Departments of High Schools, and 1964 for Senior Departments of High Schools 





PART II 


COMPULSORY BASIC EDUCATION 









Estimated Annual Expenditure on Junior Basic Education during 1949-50 to 
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'. Annual cost per scholar for the whole of India (including Indian {States) varies by a small am ount from year to 
year because of yearly increments earned hy teachers ; but on an average it is approximately Rs. 35'5. 












Estimated Annual Expenditure on Senior Basic Education from 1954-55 to 1961-62 

(Rupees in Lakhs) 
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Location of School Salary Grade Allowance 

Rural • • • • 40—2—80 Dearness Allowance at 26% of salary 

UrBan _ •. • ■ 40—2—80 j _ All Allowanoea at 50% of salary 

Annual coat per scholar for the whole of India (including Indian States) varies by a small amount from year to year because of yearly increments 
•amed by teachers ; but on an average it is approximately Ra. 34 -8. 
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TABLE ‘ E ’ 

Estimated Annual Expenditure on the Junior Departments of High Schools from 1954-55 to 1961-62 

(.Rupees in Lakhs) 
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Indian States .. ; 209-72 I 428-90 ! 657-41 895-33 1,131-53 1,725-83 2,344-48 2,987-54] 3,474-26' 3,977-21 








TABLE ‘ G * 

Estimated Annual Requirement of New Teachers at each stage of Education from 1949-50 to 1964-65 
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Estimated Expenditure on the Training of T eachers 
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♦Includes Rs. 200/- as cost for tuition and Ks. 125 as half the cost of maintenance (hostel charges etc.) per trainee 
per annum. Itis assumed that the maintenance charge of Rs. 250 per trainee per annum will be borne by half 
the number of candidates. 

■(This is assumed to be at par with the cost of tuition per annum for each University student. 




Estimated cost on New School-Buildings from 1949-50 to 1904-0 
(Rupees in Lakhs) 
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(1) On an average 10 sq. ft. of available area : ‘(class-room area) per child has been assumed. 

(2) The plinth area is taken to lie 30% more of the available area. 

(3) It has been assumed that cost per.sq. ft. is Rs. 2/8/-. This cost on School buildings has been worked out in Bombay at Rs. 2/3/- 

per.sq.jfl. 
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POST COMPULSORY AND OTHER EDUCATION 






Estimated Annual Expenditure on Senior Departments of High Schools from 1957-5S to 1964-65. 

(Rupees in Lakhs) 
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Estimated Annual Expenditure on University Education from, Public Funds from 1960-61 to 1969-70 
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Estimated Annual Expenditure on University Education 
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Estimated Expedituure on Social Education 
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*To meet the yearly increase in population, the annual cost will increase regularly by approximately 1-5% of itself, so that the total expenditure required 
during the first 10 years to make 50% of the adults literate will be Rs. 16,97,92,840 and Rs. 3,79,70,795 in'India (less States) and Indian States respectively. 
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This table assumes that the total number of adults in the age-group 15—30 will be made literate in two periods of 8 years each ; and the percentages stated in 
this column are, therefore, worked on 50% of the total illiterate population in question. 
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Estimated Annual intake in Junior Technical Institutions and Trade Schools during 1951-62 
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1 It has been assumed that 4% of the leavers from Senior Basic Schools will join the Junior Technical Institutions and Trade fee 

2. The first batoh of the leavers under the partial compulsory education scheme (40% age group 6—14) will be available in 1957. 

3. The first hatch of the leavers under the compulsory education scheme (100% age group 6—14) will be avaiable in 1962. 

4. Progressive increase in numbers has been assumed during the periods 1951 to 1957 and 1957 to 1962. 









EstinnUi Ann^l Nu^er of students u*Ur training in Junior Telk^l Institution, awi Trade Schools during 1951^ 
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Estimated Annual Recurring Expenditure cm Junior Technical Institutions and Trade Schools during 1951-63. 

Rupees in lakhs. 
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Estimated Annual Capital Expenditure on Junior Technical Institutions and Trade Schools during 1951-1962. 

Rupees in lakhs. 
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Capital cost Rs. 700 for an additional trainee. 



















Estimated Annual intake in Senior Technical Institutions during 1949-65. 
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Estimated Annual Number of students under training in Senior Technical Institutions during 1951-67. 
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Notes. 

{1) Capital expenditure in any year provided for additional numbers to be trained in the foltwing year* 
(2) Basic Engineering Ra. 7,000 per student. 

Rs. G,000 per student. 

Ra. 4,000 per student. 
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APPENDIX ‘ D’ 

A Note by the Hon’bleMb. N. R. Sarker on Recommendation No. xi of the Repobt 

I am sorry I am unable to agree with the recommendation No. xi of the Committee for the 
following reasons. 

2. Ear-marking of revenue, as is well known, is bad finance; for, by introducing rigidity in a 
field where elasticity is essential, it interferes with tho periodical allocation of resources to the best 
advantage on the principle of equi-marginal return. 

3. Ear-marking 20% of revenue receipts for expenditure on education does not appear to be 
advisable on certain practical considerations also. It would be specially inappropriate in the 
present inflationary conditions prevailing in the country. 

4. The need and urgency for educational advancement are new widely felt and it has beer, 
assigned a priority of place in our programme of development. A fixed allocation in terms of 
percentage will not indicate any special emphasis on educational progress so long as plans and 
schemes are not ready for being put into effect. If and when such plansare ready and found tobe 
well worth putting into operation, there should not be any doubt about finding the requisite 
amount of money for the purpose as Government should, in that ease, be prepared to shoulder 
tho financial responsibility even by additional taxation. 

6. On the other hand, such fixed percentage once ear. marked for expenditure on education 
may quite naturally encourage other departments to insist on similar earmarking for their benefit 
and it may not be easy to resist such demand. At a time when the demands for an all-round 
development of the province cover a wide field and are sometimes dependent on uncertain factors 
fixed percentages would tend to make the structure of the provincial public finance rigid, hide¬ 
bound and shorn of its elasticity. This cannot but hinder progress. 

0 . In allocating available resources the most important point for consideration is the extent 
of preparedness of a particular department with its workable plans and tho money required for the 
purpose. This alone can provide an objective approach to the need of the various departments 
and it is not the percentage of revenues earmarked for a particular department that is really on 
any practical consideraion. In a provineo which is to work upon very limited resources the condi¬ 
tion of preparedness, tho workability and comprehensiveness oj schemes and considerations of 
priority are of utmost importance. 

7. It must be recognised that progress ill education has necessarily to keep paco with economic 
progress. Any attempt to force the paoc of education without regard to the state of our economic 
progress must defeat itself. IJudor the cond ition of poverty in the country and particularly in the 
present inflationary condition it would be ultimately good for the cause of education itself, if imme¬ 
diately it could to a certain extent yield priority to more directly productive expenditure. This 
should not be difficult, either, as all aspects of education need not have the same priority in this 
context. The need for such adjustment and elasticity in our national programme is inherent in 
our economy and essential to its functioning properly. 

I am of tho opinion that universal compulsory Primary Education and the all-round develop¬ 
ment of higher education are tasks of such vast magnitude that within the limited resources of 
provincial finance it would be impossible to finance these schemes, whatever may be the percen¬ 
tage fixed by the Government, In my view the Government should seriously consider the ques¬ 
tion of levying a separate tax specifically for financing education as has been done in other coun¬ 
tries and as I have indicated in my memorandum already sent. 


N. R. SARKER. 
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